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Diseases of the Nervous System. By Jerome K. 
Bauduy, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous System in the Missouri Medical 
College, etc. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Like the policeman in the “ Pirates of Penzance,” the critic’s life is 
not a happy one when book reviewing is to be done. When a book is 
deservedly bad it is right that the feelings of the author be not lacerated 
more than is absolutely necessary, and still it is a duty owing to those 
readers who are guided by the reviewer’s discrimination as to what 
books they shall invest in, to state truthfully and candidly the merits of 
the volume in question. 

The book with the above title has very little to commend it, although 
it makes such pretensions. In the first place the volume is styled “ Dis¬ 
eases of the Nervous System,” which would imply that it made some 
pretension of being at least moderately exhaustive, whereas as a matter 
of fact it discusses but three or four diseases that are commonly included 
under such a heading, and the larger part of these chapters is taken up 
with the discussion of a subject, concerning the existence of which there 
is more than a reasonable doubt, namely, cerebral anaemia and hyper- 
aemia. The author has very much to say on this subject, but we must 
confess that most of the ideas were familiar from other readings, tinc¬ 
tured somewhat by the personality of the one who is making use of 
them. The first chapter is copied bodily from Van der Kolk, and 
throughout the entire book the author gives evidence of having used the 
material statements of many other writers extensively. Of course, in 
this way is shown his familiarity with the best literature and advanced 
writers of the present, but in this case there is too much evidence that 
this knowledge is taken directly from these writers and not after it has 
undergone a process of refinement and adaptation in the mind of the 
utilizer. Of course, it is apparent to every one that at the present day, 
in view of the vast amount of literature .that is continually being put 
upon the market by members of our profession, little can be said that is 
absolutely new, and necessarily the opinion of others must be rehashed 
and remodelled, and associated with new personal ideas and discoveries. 
And he who does such conscientious critical labor in the shape of col¬ 
lating others’ opinions and sifts them down into tangible and utilizable 
shape is doing a commendable work. But when one deliberately takes 
some previous writer’s opinion and fortifies or commends it by another’s 
and then uses it as his own, he is doing more harm than good to the 
advancement of science. 

Space does not permit us to enter into details concerning the short¬ 
comings of this book, but we may be permitted to quote a few sentences 
at random. Take, for instance, an example of the physiology given : 
“ In order to fully understand the manner in which paralysis of the vaso¬ 
motor nerves causes hypersemia, we must first consider the functions of 
these nerves, the neuro-physiology of the vessels to which they are dis¬ 
tributed, and the presiding influence exerted by these nerves over their 
proper innervation. The blood-vessels are furnished with a certain elastic 
coat, which, by alternate expansion and contraction regulates the flow, 
and, consequently, the supply, of blood to certain parts. As the stimulus 
to the organs of the body is derived from nervous centres, and conducted 
by nerves, it follows that this contractile coat must be supplied by a nerve, 
which in this case is derived from the great sympathetic, from which all 
vaso-motor nerves emanate.” Now, without saying anything of the ob¬ 
scurity of diction in the first part of this extract, it is not possible to allow 
the statements in the latter part to pass as representing our knowledge of 
the vaso-motors on the blood-vessels. In the first place, the elastic coat 
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does not regulate the flow, and, consequently, the supply of blood to cer¬ 
tain parts. And by no means are the vaso-motor nerves distributed to 
the elastic coat, they are distributed to the muscular coat mainly, and this 
has its most important function in regulating the calibre of the vessel. It 
has, I think, always been taught by physiologists that the function of the 
elastic coat was to cause a return of the blood-vessel to its proper calibre 
after it had been dilated, and the elasticity, as its very name would indi¬ 
cate, has little to do farther than this. But this is merely an example 
of the slip-shod way that many physiological and anatomical questions 
are dealt with by the author. It may also be pleasing to some of the 
advocates of the existence of passive hyperaemia of the brain to know 
that the surest way of producing it is by hanging, whether by the neck 
or not “until dead ” is not mentioned ; but as hanging, or treating people 
who have been hung, is not in our line, we need not concern ourselves 
with this. 

In some parts the writer really reaches a height in his rhetorical 
fancies which must be very impressive and fetching to the ordinan- 
second-year-medical student, and as such may be commended. For 
instance, in speaking of the treatment of hydrocephaloid disease in chil¬ 
dren, he says: “ Forewarned, you should be forearmed ; and it will 
henceforth be inexcusable in you to commit such a blunder as to treat 
such a case by ‘ spoilative ’ (sicl) measures. Resist all temptation to be mis¬ 
led by the threatening aspect of the initiatory symptoms, so deceptive as to 
compel you to select therapeutic measures which would inevitably result 
fatally, consigning to a premature grave the little sufferer committed to 
your care ; which catastrophy instead of being averted would be precip¬ 
itated by an ignorance as unpardonable as unjustifiable.” This reminds 
us of an old saying of Bruyere’s, that little things need great emphasis 
and assertion, and things really important are sufficiently emphasised by 
their mere mention. 

The larger portion of the book is taken up with the discussion of 
some forms of insanity, and we are rather inclined to believe from a 
word said in the preface, that the author sandwiched this talk on insanity 
in here with the idea of putting more real nervous diseases in another 
volume, although there is nothing about the book to indicate that this 
is Vol. I., or that another is to follow. At the present day when a man 
offers a new work to the professional world he generally takes the pains 
to inform his readers of the factors which led up to the writing of his 
work and the reasons why it should demand our attention. He surely 
owes his reader that amount of consideration, if the reader flatter¬ 
ingly' reciprocates by purchasing his volume, but Dr. Bauduy has not 
taken the trouble to speak of this matter, but perhaps “the students of 
his successive classes have demanded of him some such volume as the 
present, and he has complied.” And although no one will question the 
author’s ability to write a book worthy' of his profound knowledge and 
reputation, and such a substantial contribution that will demand respect 
from the profession of other countries than his own, we must conclude 
by saying that the present volume does not fulfill that desideratum nor 
can it be recommended. JOSEPH COLLINS. 



